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Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Mucsery truit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawverry Pluuw, Sc.; Vegetavies und 
Peuies iu baer seasull, ab tue Community Gardeus. 





Steci- fraps ot the must approved Description 
for (ruutier aad westera Trapping, Wauuiaccurea 


by tue Vuuuuuily. 
© Newuvovuse, Superintendent. 


Sowiugesilks: Merchauts aud Traders supplied 
Wilts suv Vativus Kiads vl Auleficuu WauUlaciure, 
Qt Wuvidsule prices. 

A. W. Uawa, VU. al. Miner, U. Uups, dgents 


Traveliug-Bags: au assurtment of our OWL 
Mauuisciure, trout cdreiuily selected sluck. 
Mercuuur suppucd. 

ai ow. DBURNHAM, 


Superiniendents. 
HeLEN LU. Nurdss, 


Oravais: Satin Spring Cravais of the best 
wlyies, aud tavrulguly uiade. 


F SAKAH Van VeLsKK, Supercutendent. 


Paine-ieaf thats mauufactured and for sale ai 
tue Community. 
ANN C. Sgans, Superintendent. 


Milling: Custom work done as usual at thre 


Coumuaity orist-uuil. , 
J. F. Seaus, Miller. 


ae ee aa veneer 


#resh Tomatues=-stermecicaily Seaiéd,in Glass 
Bottles, tor tamily use. 


@rders in any of the above branches may be 
aidressed by letter or vtuerwise to 
THE CUMMUNITY, 
Unewa, Madison Co. N. ¥. 











Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
@. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


WOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
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THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ectavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1 50. 


Aunual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories 128 p q 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


£5] Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any. of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
@ the country. 





. Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
@olumn, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is. without money and without price. 
Kt is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
ea; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
aad a few remittances from those who choose to 
Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dairy Reriaious Press, as the comple- 
ment an consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
@s, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
bearted than that which. surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
wevenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


PRESERVED FRUITS. 





TOMATOES AND PIE-PLANT, 
Put up air-tight in glass bottles, and warranted to 
‘eovp perfectly. For sale by 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 





Where and What It ts. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 390 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding column. 

—The Community has been established here ten 
years, and is self supporting. Two other similar, 
but smaller institutions, located in Connecticut and 
Vermont with which we are connected, are also self- 
supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual ageucy, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

— The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had ali things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRALION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI: 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion ot these principles, see Bib/e Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free CRITICISM 
on the part of all its membets Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in tltfis 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them tor posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are tull 
to the extent of their convenient capacity Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build » much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for agcommunity 
Home. 

——Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as muke it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 


munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ in the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticen of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Dea‘h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dyelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
ies 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Hortieulture the leading business for subsistence. 
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Conversion to Universal Good. 


We are surrounded in this world with 
the componnd intluences of good and 
evil. The state of mankind in gereral, 
is one in which both good and evil make 
their opposite impressions, producing the 
ordinary mixture of happiness and misery. 
This we may call a tolerable state ; it is 
a mean between two extremes. Oue ex- 
treme—the perfection of misery, is a state 
in which evil hag become a chronic; as- 
similating force in the life, appropriat- 
ing to itself the impressions of good 
as well as evil. When an individ- 
ual reaches this state, the sunshine as 
well as the storm is a torment to him ; 
he sees only the blackness of darkness 
in all directions. 

- The reverse of this perfected state of 
misery is true gospel experience—viz., a 
state in which happiness is perfected. — 
This extreme is attained when all evil 
only reminds us of good. Good itself 
of course makes a pleasant impression 
upon us—the natural effect of it is to 
make us joyful and happy ; but the nat- 
ural tendency of evil is to produce dis- 
couragement, doubts in regard to the 
character of God, afixiety for the future, 
&c. When good has gained chronic 
possession of us, so that it is an assimi- 
lating and almighty force within, then 
it begins to invert the impressions of 
evil, and convert them into good im- 
pressions ; it secretes its own nutriment 
from every thing which surrounds us. 

The attainment of this perfected 
state of happiness, is ‘ the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus’— 
the end of our faith. This is the salva- 
tion that the gospel works oyt for us. 
Weare put through all manner of experi- 
ence, in order that we may get unfeigned 
faith in God’s almighty providence and 
goodness, and an inexhaustible hope, 
which pill convert evil into good as fast 
as it presents itself, and enable us to see 
God’s eternal mercy and kindness above, 
beneath, around, and in all things. 

Paul describes the true gospel experi- 
ence when he says, ‘ We glory in tribu- 
lation ; knowing that tribulation work- 
eth patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope ; and hope maketh 
not ashamed ; because the love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us.” (Rom. 
5:3—5.) In this state of mind, where 
‘experience worketh hope,’ death only 
suggests to us resurrection. Whatever 
presents itself wn the form of death, 
causes the spirit to leap beyond it, and 
recognize nothing but life and the good- 
ness of God. 

In the tribulations of these present 
times, two forces are at work upon us. 
Evil is the first tier above us, and good 
is above that. Evil first mukes its im- 
pression, and then good takes possession 
of our attention, and heals the wound 
that evil makes. We may learn not 
only to recognize God’s goodness as it 
comes to us directly, but to recognize it 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 


through evil: and thus annihilate evil, 


evil to persecute us, till we learn how 
to deny it, and set our seal to the good- 
ness of God in the midst of evil, through 
it, and in sight of it. 

The devil’s spirit in this matter is 
like a vicious busy-body, who endeavors 
to throst himself between two lovers, 
seeking to create a misunderstanding 
between them, and thereby alienate them 
from each other. Such is the devil’s ma- 
licious interference between us and God. 
We love the Lord, and he loves us, and 
both parties desire the same object, un- 
ion; but Satan is on hand with his in- 
termeddling spirit, and undertakes to 
make us think evjl of God, and so to cre- 
ate a misunderstanding between us, 
Now what would be a proper state of 
feeling after we have found out that a 
malicious intermeddler has deceived us— 
that the misunderstanding between us 
and God is but the result of a mistaken 
view—that he still loves us aud desires 
‘our fellowship ? Our indignation should 
burn as consuming fire; all the jealousy 
and hatred of which human nature is 
capable should be let loose upon our ene- 
my; and above all, we should take a 
pledge that we will not be abused in like 
manner aguin—-that we will not allow 
the malicious intermeddler to darken our 
minds with evil suspicions, dcenubts, and 
anxieties, We should go over toa gen- 
erous confidence in God, and repulse 
every fulse insinuation with all the vigor 
of love, and with all the fire of jealousy. 
The fact of being decvived in this man- 
ner, in our ignorance and imexperience, 
can be excused and winked at; but to 
allow it, after we have ascertained that 
it is a cheat, is to be mean and dishon- 
orable ourselves. It isa base thing to 
listen to an accuser who we know is an 
imposter against a God whom we have 
ascertained to be good, altogether good. 
A proper amount of true and honorable 
feeling in us, would create a degree of 
indignation that would dismiss the ca- 
lumniator of God from our presence eter- 
nally. 


Every Man for Himself 

Every man is constituted to be his 
own best guardian, and the popular prin- 
ciple, ‘Every man for himself,’ has more 
or less truth for its basis, though it is gen- 
erally perverted in its application. Each 
individual knows his own wants, anc is 
better qualified than any one else, to 
make out, so to speak, a bill of the articles 
demanded by the constitution of his 
nature, 

But having made out his bill, where 
ought he tc present it? For in saying 
that man should take care of himself, it 
is not pretended that he has independent 
resources of his own, and need not look 
abroad for the supplies of his nature.— 
The common idea is, that he must pre- 
sent his bill of necessities to his fellow- 
men—to society. One who is put up to 
take care of himself, naturally looks round 
to see how others take care of themselves 
—to see at what counter they present 








their drafts for payment. And what does 
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he all ? Who i is the paying teller ? 
Society with its laws, is the only 


Banking-house he can find men relying 
upon practically, for meeting their de- 
mands, She enters the arena, taking 
his chance of gouging and being gouged. 

But there is another and a better 
method for man to take care of himself 
than this; namely, the Bible method. 
The principle, ‘ let every one take care of 
himself,’ 1s no where more clearly recog- 
nized than in the inspired writings. The 
burden of the apostolic testimony and 
teaching ‘was, that man should make out 
@ bill,of his wants, and present it to — 
who alone hag resources and capital 
abundance to meet every legitimate ae. 
mand. The very meaning and object of 
prayer, so often enjoined in the Bible, is 
that men should take care of themselves, 
by presenting their demands at the right 
counter for payment. The exhortation 
to pray without ccasing, is equivalent to 
saying, Make known allt your wants to 
God daily. And when it is said ‘ Be 
careful for nothing,’ it is added, ‘ but let 
your requests be made known unto God.’ 
Paul, in acknowledging a gift from the 
Philippians, says to them, ‘ My God shall 
supply all your need, according to his 
riches in glory, by Christ Jesus.” Thir 
shows the latitude of prayer—it covers 
‘all that a man needs. ‘Every man for 
himse'f,’ if he will strive in prayer instead 
of the grab-game. 


THE CIRCULAR. 
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“The Law of Personal Assimilation. 

Ik is a noticeable fact that people who live long 
together grow to look alike. We are such imi- 
tative and receptive creatures, that unconsciously, 
in spite of ourselves, we imbibe the spirit and as- 
énme the characteristics ef tho-e with whom we 
@ume much in emtact You mav even dislike 
@ man; nevertheless, if you are much in his com- 
pany yon will soon he found copying the very 
gestures and tones of the voice which you hate. 

Where s)rmpathy exists between persons, this 

_ assimilateon is all the more facile and thorongh 
We not only imitate habits and receive opinions, 
and eat of the same dishes, both material and 
spiritual, with ovr daily associates; but there is 
an interpenetrating personality which flows from 
each to each, particles oF John that ave absorbed 
by Peter who is redsoi bed m return by his com- 
panion; and all these n fluences sorking upon the 
émpressible spirit, and the nce outward ute the face 
and form, write in the expression a history of 
anan’s friendships, and report tous whether he has 
walked with saints or simmers, and loved beauti- 
ful or ugly souls.— Olive Branch. 

True, and an important trath, Weare changed 
into the image of that which we gaze upon moet. 
Good and evi! flow m upen the soul and are ab- 
sorbed in, and assimilated by it, through the at- 
tention. ‘The light of the body is the eye: if 
therefore thine eve be single, thy whole body 
shall be fullof light; butif thne eye be evil, 
thy whole body shall be fall of darkness.’ Truth 
and falsehood stamp their images on the soul, and 
through it upon the body and its expression.— 
How portant in che light of this principle are 
our social relations and fellowships. Men are 
aot mere individual, isulated units; they are 
spiritual and magnetic bemgs, receiving and aif- 
fusing life and spirit. They are not individual 
sovereigns, but ‘members one of. ancther’—acting 
apn and influencing each other in all their vari 
ous and theusandfold relations. Lovers and friciids 
are inore to us than we often think —modifiers of 
the quality and essence of our souls. Fellowship 
ie not mere personal contact—it is the mingling 
of life—feeding upon one another; and as such 
it may be a partaking of the Lord’s supper or 
of the ‘cup of devils.’ It may be the means of 
spiritual and bedily degradation on the one hand, 
orof the highest improvement and develupment 
on the ocher. Fellowship with those that are 
better and more beautiful than ourselves, will 
draw us up to them, and fillus with their good- 
gess and besuty. Paul recognizes this principle. 


a 








ag by the Spirit of the Lord.’ What a glorious 
vision these words and this principle open to us! 
Who wuld not seek the fellowship of the King 
of Kings and be transformed into the glory of his 
immortal! life? He promises to meet us and raise 
us up to his own glorified presence. ‘He that 
hath my commandments. and keepéth them, he it 
is that loveth me: and he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father: and I will love him, and 
will manifest myself to him.’ And by loving 
Christ we come into fellowship with the great 
realm of Heavenly life which surrounds him and 
which constitutes the family of God. We * come 
to Mount Sion, and to the city of the living Gad, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels, te the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, which are written in 
heaven, and to Gud the Jndge of all, and to spir- 
its of just men made perfect.’ 

Let us seek, first of all, the company and fel- 
lowship of this heavenly suciety, and become as- 
similated into the life and likeness of the beings 
who compose it. Let us draw nigh unto them, 
and open the deor of uur gearts that they may 
come in and sup with us and we with them. It 
is when we have dune this that we are fitted fur 
fellowship—for koinonia, or communism of life 
with one another. Jehn writes: ‘That which 
we have seen and heard declare we unto you, 
that ye alse may have fellowship with us: and | 
truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ... . .1f we walk in the light as 
he is in the light, we have fellowship [AKuinonia] 





his Sun cleanseth us from all sin’—T. L. P. 
a, oe gue 


The * Model Meichant.’ 


‘Model Merchant,’ copied into the last Circular 
from the Evening Post, Said ‘wodel’ is certainly 


subservient to him, and is never the slave of bus- 
mess.’ But there is ope thing mentioned as 
characteristic of ubis ‘ model’ whick does nut com- 
port with our ideal of a business man, tu wit:— 


not do? ‘Vs naturally suggests, that what was 


for his subordinates. We svould prefer nut to be 
fident that no business man is worthy of being 
desiynated ‘a model,’ who does not share with his 
empluyces che cares and buidens and pleasures 
of hfe Feheitious ndeed ! to spend his ti-ue from 
12 to 3 in bis counting-room, and piay the geutle- 
man-of-ease the remamder of the day, while his 
clerks are, perchance, labor.ng hard to fill his 
cotters ; but itis the felicity of selishness! Much 
as we dislike tu see a person the slave of business, 
we would rather see a man work cheertuily with 
his suburdinates all day, than to see bim vnly 
doing for a few hours* whal they can not do’; aad 
who will say that m many respects the former 1s 
nota truer model than the latter? Both are, 
however, far enough from being: prefect. We 
opine that when business 1s transacted” after the 
example of true modes, subordinates as well as 
superiors will be relieved of oppressive, servile 
labor, and all will devote a considerable portion 
of their time w the exercire and ilnprovement of 
their hgher faculties. Bible Comm:nism at 
least contemplates such a result,—w. a. 4H. 





Matters of Mention. 


..A gigantic engineering enterprise has been 
proposed, rather more practical by the way, for 
the present at least, than the proposed Railroad 
across the Atlantic. Instead of fillmg up such 
oceans as are now on hand, the pro,osal 18 to 
make anocher. A book has been published in 
which the author advocates the job of converting 
the Arabian Desert into an vcean, The author 
argues that the great valley extending from the 
southern depression of the Lebanon range to the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba. the castern branch of 
the head of the Red Sea, har been ouce au inland 
sea. It isin many places 1,300 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean, and in it are situated 
the Dead Sea, and the Sea of Tiberms. He be- 
lieves that this sea being cut off from the Red Sea 
by the rise of land at the southern extremity 
and being only fed by small streamlets, became 
dried by solar evapuration. Le theretore proposes 
to cut a canal of adequate size. from the hevd of 
the Gulf of Akaba to the Dead Svea, and another 
from the Mediterranean, near Mount Carmel, 
across the pam of Esdreelon, on to the fissure in 





fle says that, ‘We all, with open face beholding 


sina glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
jato the sane image, from glory to glory, even 


the range of Lebanon. By this means the Med- 


‘ He let his clerks do fur him ail they could do; | 
he and his partner doing only what others could ' 


pleasant for the model, might be quite otherwise | 
| puuds, is limited tu Nive. 
a ‘clerk’ for such a ‘model merchant,’ and are cun-{ residence at Jeddu 18 also conceded; and the 





sea, 2.000 square miles in extent, fer a barren 
devert. 

...-A_ statistical document on Russia. states 
that in 1857, 1,425 original works and 201 trans- 
lations were published in the empire. This nuin- 
ber is more than thrice as great as it was a few 
years ago. The number of books imported in 
1857 was 1,613 862 volumes, of which 3,547 were 
forbidden and re-exported. 


A ‘Vesper Gas Light Company’ has been 
recently formed in New York city, for the manu- 
facture of a self-generating gas-burner in portable 
form, which is said to e\ceed in brilliancy and 
safety, any artificia) dight now in use. The 
flame has less flicker than cval-gas, while the 
hght is furnished at half the ordinary cost. 


.-Messrs. Little, Brown & Co, of Boston, 


cal Dictionary of the First Settiers of New Eng- 
land, by Jas. Savage, Esq., former President of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

. M. Donati, the discoverer of the new 
comet, which lately gave such splendor to our 
evening heavens. has been appomted assistant 
astronomer of the Imperial Museum of Florence, 


--Dr. David Dale Owen and his brother, 
Dr. Richard Owen, sons of the sutialist Robert 
’! Owen., are about establishing a schuul of the 
| Practical Sciences at New Harmony, lid. 





.-M. Nadar, photographist, is abuut to make 
a novel experiment in bis art. He proposes w 


one with another, and the clood of Jesus Christ | tke a kind of birds-eye view of Paris aud the 


neighborhood, with «a photographic apparatus 
placed in the car uf a ballvon, 


.- According to the English papers, the Uni- 


We were interested im the short sketch of a ted Siates, Rassia and Great Britian have just ne- 


gutiated new treaties with Japan. These treaties 
are highly mnportant. Japan has tu.luowed the 


worth; of unitation, in that She makes busmess | example of Cuma, which u.deed has always been 


the great wodel accurding tu which the Japanese 
have struggled to s’ape themselves. ‘Che monvp- 
vly uf foreign tratle by the government hitherto 
su strenueusly mesisted upon, bas Veen aboiished. 
‘The export duty, except im the case oi a few ;.ro- 
hibited arucies, is liuited to tive per cent., while 
the import duty ts hut to exceed twenty per cent., 
and on suine articies, mncluding cuttun and woulen 
‘Dhe right of diplumane 


opening of Kanagawa, the port of chat capitai, aud 
alsu Lbat of Miago, the port uf ine great city of 
Uzaka, to toreign trade, tnvugh as yet lureiguers 
wemain exciuded from travel mm the witerur.— 
Lribune. 

--Ein Thayer’s settlement at Ceredo in 
Western Virguna, is said to be prospering, A 
late number of the Cresent published at Ce.cdo, 
gives the following inftormativn: 

“ Twenty six dwelling huuses have been erecied, 
Capable vf sheitermg Ubinly fates or ure, Wo 
Say nuthing vl Cheap huuses. A large hotel, 
capabie uf accuminodating ve hundred persvis 
or mure, Is un sucCesslu; vperatiun. A large vuild- 
Ing tur proiting elfive, stoves and cuveuaker s 
phops is Blouin use. aL Liliet’s sllup, aiid Uulld- 
Mg tur dativess Wadhulaclurilg, luay Ue audeu.— 
A building LYU by Su feet, bas Leeuw erected by 
tie Cuulpany, lur sawing, pidteny, turi.og and 
Ocher purposes, WIth & steam CHgine ol LZ nurse 
power. Due two-wuu-w-hail titvs vl streets 
have been graded. Sia vulluugs are im pro- 
Cups ul Crecliviws bal ie, Lhe Cebus Lave vevn 
dug tor suwe vl ieu, aid sume Lave (he tiers 
vi ihe gruend ald Lite wolsuicn vl Ue Wul'k.— 
Ib about bwy none a Wovie Wianulactury will 
be commenced, and Lelore cial Ue we presulue, 
& fluut-aall wit be extabiiened. We have a 
hbanusvine church UVulldiny, Veed aiso tur a sulvul 
huuse, anu & schOUl Guruy tle greater part vl 
tue year.? 

This colony was commenced rather more than 
@ ear agy, we believe, under Ue auspices of the 
Emigrant Aid Society, of which Mr. Thayer is 
the eluquent advocate. Its success is evidently 
a pretty goud demonstration of the practicability 
of the principle of Emigrant Aid Assuciation 
We should like to knuw more of the hietury of 
the Emigrant Aid movement. 


..Mr. Fox ‘Talbot has acheived a surprising 
success m photographic engraving. He has dis. 
covered that for which lovers of art have sighed 
from the day of the first sun-picture, a means of 
transferring the pivtograph image direct wo the 
copper or steel plates In fact, he has made the 
sun his own engraver. Pictures of the Alhambra, 
of the Moldau of Prague. of the Great Bell at 
Moscow, of San Georgio at Valladolid, and many 
ther well remembered scenes, nov lie before us, 
executed by this. new process, which, considered 
as first unpre-sions are truly wonderful. We 





iterranean will rush m with a fall of 1,300 feet, 
fill up the valley, and substitute a great inland 


believe these pretures beautiful as they are, can 
be producedwt a tritl.ng cust.— London Atheneum. 
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PP We acknowledge the receipt of No. 10 of 
the new volume of the Scientific American For 
some reas.n the nine previous numbers have not 
cowe to hand It is a valuable assistant to the 
engineer and artisan, and contains much mforma- 
tion that is of interest to the general reader. [t¢ 
is published weekly in quarto forms, and is fine. 
ly illustrated. with engravings of current in 
ventions and machinery. Price $2,00 a year, 
Munn & Co., Publishers, Sun Buildmgs, N. Y, 


An Oneida Journal. 


WEDNESDAY EVE. NOV. 10.—A SOCIAL DISCUSSION, 

G. W. N.—Now isa goud time to strengthen 
ourselves in our social theory, as a matter of re 
ligious faith. In all cases or true reform it may 
be nuticed, that there is a stage of experiendée 
succeeding the first movement which is calculated 
to try the stability and sincerity of the reformer. 
‘Ut may, be called the stage vi reaction or rebound, 
A man is commisionea with new truth—1s called 
tu take a step in advance and lead the world out 
uf its old habits and was of thinking. To do this, 
he has to go forwardand plan.. himself the oretical- 
ly and practically; he siuks his avchor fur uhead. 
So far there 18 action and effervesence to sustain 
him; but chen comes the shock, and the dead strain 
between the new and the vid, as the worid gradu, 
ally feels his impuise and woves toward hin, Be- 
Ing a great body it moves sluwly, and here 
patience in the advanced party is required. There 
is apt to be a seemmy retrugressiou—a falling off 
frum the momentum vf the first impulse, when im 
fact the energy vi muvement is nut lost, but only 
communicated to the large budy which is w be 
moved. It is nothing agamot a retormer or his 
cause, that imperfect dividual expericuce should 
succeed his first testimuny. Lt is only an evi- 
dence wat he 18 in connection with the niass of 
mankind, and that they are gradually being 
brought up tv his standard. He sutlers more or 
lus» from tbe strain which 18 Necessary tw accom- 
plish this. A man, after he has planted an ad- 
vanced standard of truch, needs w ve puaticnt, to 
keep bis faith bright, let appearances be what 
they way, and trust results wit due Lord. Hold- 
ing on 18 Unt the great virtue. Ifa man can do 
Uhat, time will show that he bas been a true re- 
former; and che wourtd will come vn to his ground 

1 think this view way expluin sumewhat the 
cuurse of things with us. Mr. N., several years 
ago, protwulgated truth =m 
advance of tne world; and (he world has Leen 
steadily progressing toward us sdive chat Lime. 
The ducttine uf frec-love has broken our here and 
there, and is revulubunizing Ue vid order, New 
ideis are taking possess.un of che public und on 
the subject of suctal relutiuns. It way be said 
that vur experience has vecu and 1s iuperfect. 
Measured by the standard of our imdiviuual feel- 
Ings, perhaps it way be criticised ; but it is all 
the wore Important that we hold vw what we 
have gained, have faith in God, and be conteuted 
with tne tact, tbat wheres we are vurseives sub- 
! ject to unperlect.ous, we are at least wavurably 
affecting the great indes uf Ue world with which 
Lb ttink we should encourage 








sucial science 1D 





we are connected, 
and strenguien vurselves to persesere un main 
tammy the standard laid down m vur Bible Ar- 
gunent, 

The same. philosophy holds true of our experi- 
ence and testimeny im regard Ww victory over dgath. 
There 18 a chance tor unbelief wo cry, * Nuthing 
has been accomplished in that line, nut withstand, 
ing all your testimony.’ We came out witb bright 
experience and testimony vi Uns subject origmally 
—since which vur experience has been more or 
less imperlect ; but what dues that prove? It is 
only another metance of the phenomenon | have 
alluded to, a» atte: ding must reto.ms, An ef- 
fect has Geen produced by vur testimeny on the 
subject of viewwry over death, and the world are 
coming up to vur position vb this pout. 

A, W. C.—1 have thought of another thing, 
that perhaps is cuncermed im ourexpenence Tt 
may be questioned whether it is desirable that 
we should advance so far in experivnce beyond 
the world, as to stand aloul, or become entirely 
separate from it— Whether it is nut the intent of 
God to have us pl uit an anchor in the solid basis 
of truth, and yet hold us so far back in sympathy 
with the world, that we ma measure go along 
with it. It has seemed to me that this is the 
case; and hence there isa good deal of imper- 
fection im our experivnce—more than there would 
be if he had chusen to take us, and plant us op 
givund entirely beyund the sympathy of the 
world. 

J. B.—1 sympathize very much with the ides 
that the present js a good time for us to strengthen 
ourselves in relig‘ous faith. Our sucial theury 
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“and eaperivnce have an entirely religions basis. 


Let us keep this idea always distinctly before us 
—let us understand ourselves and make others 
feel that our free-love doctrines have a religious 
fyundation. 

G. W. N.—I should like to express my in- 
ereasing confidence in the Social Theory as an 
exponent of heavenly society. lt is good enough 
for me to hve upon. 

J. B.—\ sympathize with shat, and in saying 
so [ do not wish to be understood as gauging m\ 
testimeny vy my own personal experience; but I 
plant myself on this ground, that God has estab- 
dished iny confidence in our social theory w.thout 
tefurence to my own individual experience. 

E. H. H.—Whiule listening to the conversation 
this evening my mind has reverted to the history 
of the Atluntic Telegraph. ts pressnt condition 
is rather singular, and its past history is quite 
interesting. It illustrates the way mm which pro- 
gressive steps ul improvement are always made. 
We rever see any great advauce wade unaccow- 
panied with serivus difficulties, The cable has 
been laid, not without great difficulty, and catling 
out hervic effort. At the present tie, it appears 
to be aluwort a failure, su fur as practical results 
are concerned, and provably many old tugics duubt 
whether it will succeed; but nut so with the gen- 


eral wind. ‘The project will never be abandoned ; 


one trial will succeed, anu her tall the thing ip 


perfected. It is doubtiess move or lesy Une sane 


with our soca! theory. Whatever may be our 
present experivuce, we knuw we are commitied 
tu che truth, and that our experience will ulu- 
mately be all chat can be desireu. 

C. S. J.—My faith ws strong in che Social Theo- 
ry as the foreshadowing of a true society. Liv. 
ing m such a sucial atuuspheie as surruunds us, 
we dy not adequately realize the eatent ol the 
revolution of which the Sucial Theory is the 
germ. Probably, if we could see the naked truch 
in the case, it would appear chat since the Une vl 
Christ, no such ihorvughty vital reiorm has taxen 
place. Our present experience may hut be encire- 
ly satisfactory—we have many obstructions tu 
encounter, and our feelings tay suinetimes per: 
suade us that we are laboring in van. But vur 
enterprise ix as yet hardly vegun. Svcial science, 
with us, 18 m the saine comdit.on as the art ol 
printing in the tune of Faust and Guttenburg, or 
the steam engine under the priuaitive experi- 
ments of Watt and Newcomen, ‘The splendiu 
results and progressive triumphs are im che fu- 
ture; and eur present attamments are crude and 
rudimentary. [ expect to meet vbstacies—tu 
find difficulties in our way. Ll expect .nat our 
enterprise will prove arduvus, mvviving much 
suffering and labor; but I feel hopeful and cu- 
couraged m view of the results already attamied, 
to persevere, and to expect a final and glorious 
terminat‘on to our efforts. There is not cue 
ameng us but his had exyerience in connection 
with the Social Theory, atfurdig bua glimpses 
of a purer, better, and more heavenly life; and 
there is not one amuny us whese deepest instincts 
do not pomt to the Social Theory, as a gospel of 
salvation and regeneration to the hata race. 

Nov. 17.— Noching very reportable tu our meet- 
ings since the above date. Family cciticisins 
have ocetpied three evenmgs. One evening the 
Circular was mentioned —some changes wade in 
the office, and the paper recommended tu general 
interest. It is a department which, though a 
financial expense at present, we expect will pay 
hereafter, and really h sas much bearing om our 
home prosperity as any department we have. The 
state of the dance in the Assuciation was crit: 
cised one evening. It was thuught to have de- 
generated to a mere amusement, It was mtro- 
duced in the beginning as a branch of education; 
and the spirit of umprovement possessed it tor sume 
time, but lately the pleasure seeking spirit has 
had too much t» do with it. Resulved if we have 
any danemg, to cultivate as an art m which we 
ean continually improve. Classes have been 
formed to drill in the first lessons. Letters 
a plenty from the silk peddlers this week. We 
have selected a couple of them for this column, 
with an extract froma letter from Mr. Cragin 
in which he alludes to vur late discussions abvut 
the silk business: 

Clarkstown, Monroe County.—I have been in- 
terested in thinking what | was made for within 
@ day or two I have thought that the object of 
my existence was pretty well exemplified by the 


. beautiful and thrifty apple and peach trees that line 


the road. Their roots search the hidden recesses 
of the soil for appropriate juices, and their leaves 
present their millions of minute mouths to the in- 
fluence of air and sunshine, all for the purpose of 
perfecting its fruit. So we send the different rami 

Ying fibers of our. life.and our passions into all the 


different recesses of nature Sometimes we send 
our roots into the durk and cold clods of adversity» 
and again we spread our leavesin the warm sun- 
shine of joy and happiness, but itis all with the 
purpose in God's mnind of ripening in us the golden 
truit of gratitude. Let us but learn to direct all 
the processes of our lives towards tis grand con- 
summation, and there is no danger that we shall lack 
a sufficiency of happiness fur the growth and per- 
fection of so glorious afruit My heart is grateful 
for the common blessings of food and shelter — 
Moreover I feel that I am indebted to him for all 
success in business 

I observe that the mention of our Community 
always arrests attention, and elicits numerous 
questions. 1 do not always allude to my connections 
but whenever I do, I subject myself to a great deal 
of cross-examination, particularly about social 
matters. I find the boldest course is on the whole 
the safest and pleasantest, and by showing that 
marriage is @ state uf society instituted under the 
curse. I can make out a better case for our sys- 
tem, than my oppunents can for marriage.— H. J. s. 


I have been, so tar, talk fumiliarly abuut the Com- 
munity. A good many of our visitors at Oneida 
nave come trum this seccion, and then our peddlers 
are pretty well known in these parts. So fur as 1 
tearn, they have «a gvod repucation. 

L tuougut tor a little wuile lust night, that I had 
gotinto nvt water where L»taid with a private 
sumily. After sitting down to supper with the 
fuuniy, there was something said which drew out 
irym me the fact that 1 beluuged to the Community. 
fue woman biuzed up at once, and appeared highly 
indignant ior a few minutes, whicn wade me feel 
raluuvr uucumiuriable. Sue said she thought we 
uad betuer tune we the Murmuns and go the whole 

figure. Ltwld ber that Ldid not think we should 
| agree Very weil to live with the Mormons, that we 
were pretty wide apart, &. ‘The manu was guoud- 
naiured, aud Wanted tu kuow more avout the Cum- 
munity, abvue vur exterual arraugemenis, &,, and 
iwen us wile began ty dwt him of Wanting tv jun 
Us, a6 the sume Lume telling Link be Might yuu he 
wauted tu. ‘be man imautaimed his good wumor, 
and / ieit very govd natured, and vetvre lung the 
Wollak grew euusuiny, suv thal the tempeot turned 
out tv ve umly wu leu pol lempest, ratuer amusing 
tuun viuerwise, Beivre L leit, tie Wowan said sue 
suvuid ike tw Visit Us, tuvugh sue Would not deve 
wit us yor hay we were worth! Linvited them 
Ww come down aud make us a visit next summer. 

Do you koow that vur fasiion of short dresses 
prevusis wo & consideravie exveut in tue adjvimug 


uerly married Women re eavedly ihe first two days 

after leaving nome, who seewed to feel as free and 

as luuch at Lume in short dresses as our women. 
Aifectionately yours, w. H. W. 





Wallingford, Nov. 4,--It is very cheering to 
hear that ‘Lrap orders are coming in, aud that the 
trap-work in the shop is to be resumed. We shall 
start the chain business as suum as we get through 
with our tall work ‘The criticasm of the sila de- 
pariment at Uueida, as reported to us, is to mea 
wken of good. The suggestion of hav.ng the priaci- 
ple of the ove prece system faithfully curried out, 
having the prices printed &e , is, | tuink, a decided- 
ly good one. 1 am anxivus that the Wallingtord 
peddlers and peddling business, should have the 
full benefic of your discussions on the subject. That 
the business world is tuil of traud, cuiruption and 
all manner of lying, no one can deny, who has a 
spark of honesty iu his heart. As Bible Communists 
are we nut called to rebuks and destroy by deeds, 
in our business call ngs, such a monstruus system of 
fulsehoods? I think we ure. But to do sv, we must 
be fuithtul to the church above us—ever upright 
and watchful that we are not drawn duwn into the 
world’s dirty tricks. 1 was thinking \o-day whata 
vast system of corruption exists in regard to short 
weights and measures, | have never yet been sat- 
isfied with the fruit bottles that we purchase They 
are called guart bottles, but they ure not. Let us 
criticise the world, by refusing to Luy such and get 
up a pattern of our own, that holds a geart and little 
over, if any thing. If we sacrifice freely our tem- 
poral interests, tor the sake of ‘moral principles — 
for the truth, and public good, we shall secure the 
right kind of prosperity in the sight of heaven. And 
we want no other, for that will certainly. be the 
eurnest of all mauner of good to us in this world. 

Ever yours, @. ¢. 





Christ as a Persoval Savior and Friend, 


It ie a blessed fact that Christ is not a far-off 
Savior, dwelling in toe remote heavens, bat is in 
vur hearts. He says of himself, ‘If aiman love 
me, he will keep iny words; and my Father will 
love him, and we will come ualo him, and make 
our abode with him. ‘ Behold I stand at the 
door and knock ; Ifany man hear my voice, and 
open the door, J will come into him, and will sup 
with him and he with me” This is what Christ 





THE CIRCULAR. 


West Winfield, Nov. 11.—The folks wherever , 


cowus aud villages? 1 saw young women wud et: | 


if we open our hearts to him in trusting faith— 
yoes with us into all the duties and relations of 
life. And not only is he a conquering Savior to 
us, but he is a friend and lover. He comes to us 
in the most intimate and persunal way, touching 
us in all the secret chambers of the soul. 


Dr. Bushnell in his ‘ Sermons for the New Life,’ 
treats thie subject of the personal relations of 
Christ to believers, in an interesting manner.— 
Remarking on the passage, ‘ And he calleth his 
own sheep by name, and Jeadeth them out,’ he 
says: 

Under this analogy stands the tender and 
beautiful tinth, that Christ holds a particular 
relation to individual persons; knows them, loves 
them, watches for them, leads them individually, 
even as if calling them by name, 

in this respect, the parable is designed to coun- 
teract and correct, what has in all ages been the 
common infirmity of Christian believers; they be- 
heve that God has a real care of the church and 
of all great bodies of samts, but how difficalt it 
is to imagine that he ever particularly notes, or 
personally recognizes them. They know that 
God has a vast empire, and that the cares and 
‘councils of his love include immense aumbers of 
| minds, and they fall into the impression that he 
|must needs deal with them im the gross, or as 

noung only generals, jnst as they would do them- 
iselves. They even take an air of philosophy in 
this opinion, asking how we ean imagine that 
seprent a beins takes a particular notice of. and 
| holds a particular and pers nal relation to, indi- 
| v.dual men. There could not be a greater mis- 
take, even as regards the matter of philosophy ; 
| for the relation God holds to objects of xnowl- 
| edge is different, in all respects, from that which 
‘is held by us. Our general terms. man, tree. in- 
sect, flower, are the names of particular, or single 
, specimens, extended on the ground of a perceived 
‘similarity, to kids or specws. Tuey come, in 
{this manner, to stand for millions of particular 
; men, trees, insects, flowers, that we do not and 
|never can know. They are, to just this extent, 
words of ignorance; only weare able, in the ure. 
to hold right judgm:nts of immumerable partic- 
‘ulars we do not know, and have the words, so 
far, as words of wisdom. But God does not 
‘generalize m this manner, getting up general 
; terms under which to handle particulars, which, 
; 4s particulars, he does not know. He is not ob- 
i liged to accommodate his ignoraice, or shortness 
|of perception, by any such splicing process in 
words. [lis knowledge of wholes is a real and 
}complete knowledge. It is a knowledge of 
wholes, as being a distinct knowledge of partic- 
ulars. Indeed, whatever particulars exist. or by 
him are created, he must first have thought ; and 
therefore they were known by hin, as being 
; thought, even before they became subjects of 
knowledge in the world of fact. Holding in his 
thought the eternal archetypes of kinds and 
species, he also thought each individual m his 
particular type. as dominated by the cémmon 
archety pe. So that all things, even things most 
partiular, are known or thonght by him eter- 
naliy, before they take existence in time.— 
When he thinks of wholes or kinds therefore 
of society, the church, the nation, the race, he 
knows nothing of them in our famt, partial way 
of generalization, but he knows therm intuitively, 
through and through; the wholes in the partic- 
ulars, the particulars in the wholes; knows them 
in their types, knows them in their archetypes, 
knows them in their genesis out of both; so with 
a knowledge that is more than verbal, a solid, 5) 5- 
tematic, specific kuowledge. Nay, it is more,—a 
nevessary, Inevitable know ledge; for the sun can 
no more shine on the world, a8 in the gross, with- 
lout touching every particular straw and atom 
with his hgint, than God cafi know or love whole 
{| bodies of samts, without knowing and loving 
jevery individual saint. In one view, 1t requires 
ne particular act of tenderness, or condescension 
in him; it is the sublime necessity of his Perfect 
Mind. Being a perfect mind, and not a mere 
sperk of intebligence hke us, he cannot fall into 
the imperf-ctions and shorten himself io the half- 
seeing of our con vivance, when we strain our- 
selves to set up generals, in a@ way to piece out 
and hide our ignorance. 

And yet we could not wean ourseives of this 
folly, could not believe that our God, has a particu- 
lar notice of us anda particular interest in our 
personal history. And this was one of the great 
uses of the Incarnation: it was to humanize God, 
reducing him toa human personality, that we 
night believe im that particular and, personal love, 
in which he reigns from etermty. For Christ 
was visibly one of us, and we see, in all his dem- 
onstrations, that he 1s attentive to every personal 
want, woe, cry of the world, When a lone wo- 
ian came up in a crowd to steal, as it were, some 
healing power out of his person, or out of the hem 
of his garment, he would not let her off im that 
impersonal, unvecognizing was 5 he compeled her 
to show herself and to coufess her name. and sent 
her away with his personal blessing. He pours 
out. everywhere, a particular sympathy on every 
particular child of sorrow; he even hunts up the 
youth he has before healed of his bhndness, and 
opens ty him, persecuted as he is before bemg 
healed, the secret of his glorious Messiahsmp ‘The 
result, accordingly, of this mearnate history 1s 
that we are drawn to a different opmon of God ; 
we have seen that he can love as a man loves an- 
other, and thut such is the way of his love. He 
has tasted death, we say, not for all men only but 
for every man, We even dare to say, for me: who 
loved me and gave himself tor me. Nay, he goes 
even furcher than (his biunself, eslhng us friends, 











does. He comes and makes his abode with us— 
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because he is on the private footing of friendship 
and personal confidence;—The servant knoweth 
not what his Lord dveth, but I have called you 
friends. He even goes beyond this, promising s 
friendship so particular and personal that it shal! 
bea kind of secret, or cypher of mutual under- 
standing, open to no other; anew white stone 
given by his king, and in the st ne a new name 
written, which no man knoweth saving he that 
recei veth it. 

Indeed, [ might go on to show, from every 
particular work and turn of this gospel, how in- 
tensely personal it is. What is communion that 
is not communion with particular souls? Is it 
the communion or fellowship of God that he 
reaches only great bodies of men ¢ If he prormses 


support, when he touches no individual person ? 
The promises to prayer—whom does he hear, 
when he heare the pray er of nobody m particular, 
and for nothmg in particular? The work of the 
Holy Spirit m svuls—what is it, in all its degrees 
and modes; in their calling. their guidance, their 
sunctification; what can it be imagmed that he 
does which is nut personal, the bestowment of « 
convinemng illuminating, drawing, renovating grace, 
exactly tempered to, and by, the imdividuai 
blessed ; a visiting of his intelligent person, at 
just the pomt of his particular want, sn, sorrow, 
prejudice, sv as to exactly meet his persunality at 
that particular time. We speak, indeed, of the 
Holy Spirit as falling on communities, or assem- 
bhes, but we must not suppose that he touches 
the general body and no parucular person. On 
the contrary, if we understand ourselves, he 
reaches the general body only by and through 
individu: ls ; save that there isan effect of mutua! 
excitement, which is secondary and comes from 
their sense of what is revealed im each other, 
under the power of the Spirit meach. How then 
ca it be maymed that God effectually calls any 
person by his Spirit, without dixpensing a grace 
most distinctly and even adaptively personal ? 

So it is, in short, with every thing weluded in 
the gospel as a grace of salvation; every thing 
in the renewing, fashioning, guidance, disciple, 
sanctificaticn, and final crownmg of an hew of 
glory. His Saviour aad Lord is over him and 
with him, as the good shepherd, cailing him by 
hame; so chat he is finally saved, not as aman, 
or some vibe of mankind, led forth, by his Lord, 
m the general flock, but as the Master’s dea: 
Siuon, or James, or Alpheus, or Martha, whose 
name 18 sv recorded in the Lamb’s buvok of life. 





A Letter and Reply. 


» Nov. 12, 1858. 

Dear Fairnvs:— I willthus call you, for Lam, and 
Since my visit to your place, have been with you 
m spirit, and should have bezn with you persun- 
ally ere this, if circumstances had all been favorable, 
| am heartily sick and tired of the fashions, fol- 
lies, temptations aud excesses of the world, and 
would like, with my daughter, a full admission to 
the fellowship, blessings and sanctifying tendency 
of such a Christian organization as L conceive 
yours to be, [Lam thankful for the advice you 
gave me, and feel that it has been of use in aid. 
Ing somewhat my eXl-ting progress to the true 
Christian hfe. L have long desired deliverance 
from all that is contrary to the spirit uf the Mas- 
ter, and im my public labors, iave endeavored vo 
speak of Christ as a Savior from all sim; but I 
confess it seems to me, that m fashionable life, | 
carnot fully attain te my conception of purfiction, 
without the salutary mfluence of your organiza- 
tion, TL see not thet mar can be holy without an 
organic social science to Move upon, as the’ sexual 
element is necesserily a foundation principle of 
our being. L would hike the benefit of further 
advice and criticism from you, though as 1 am 
situated, | wish to avoid publicity , especially as I 
see not that it can be ul service to either of us. 
If my lot were with you—as | pray it may be, i 
should not be afraid to have it known to the 
world. In the strength of Christ, I feel that I 
am willing now to take the fina: step that would 
at once remove me from my earthly friends, and 
also from worldly ay proval and favor, 

I would like to hear from you agai by letter. 
How is your family prospermg? Is tbere any 
project. in) contemplation for anouier branch ? 
And hete permit me te ask, if'a person car real- 
ize the sane amount of peace and holiness, by a 
confession of Christ as anentire Savieur from sin, 
without, as with the. controlling influence of your 
compact ? Are not persuns greatly assisted ip 
living the true life by the free . faithful critiei m 
and organic holiness of your constitution ? Can, 
you be as holy and happy without your present 
organization and government as you are with 
them. 

A word more. In the formation of a new fam- 
ily, I could perhaps place some little means at 
your disposal—all that | could command would be 
freely given. Yours respectfully and truly, 








REPLY, 
Oneida, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1858. 

Dear Sir:—We are obliged, however unwil- 
lingly, to postpone a favorable answer to such ap- 
plicatiors as yours, until our conveniences ag te 
room are enlarged. The best advice we can give 
you is to seek the spirit of conlentment where 
youare. This does not imply that you should 
give up yvur ideal, or cease to believe in and press 
toward a better social state. But it turns you 
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with God, the ever-happy, 80 making you superior 
to circumstances. 

You inquire whether perfection can be attained 
outside of a true social organization. We answer, 
The work can be begun; you can enter the schvol 
of faith by apprehending and confessing Christ in 
you a deliveret from selfishness; and from that 
point you can learn to ‘ count all things loss,’ to 
press, a8 Paul did, towards the tinal prize of the 
resurrection. To the man of faith, all events, 
whether in Association or out of it, are but so 
many lessons through which he is made to know 
Christ and the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings, and thus to unite with 
him m his immortality. It is true that in respect 
to some things, Communism is a rapid and seems 
t) be a necessary school, and eaclf one may ac- 
count that its discipline will be supplied to him 
when he has mastered the preliminary steps and 
reached a point where he really needs it. After 
persons come to think that they really know 
themselves, there is often found in them a great 
deal of latent insincerity, egotism and selfishness, 
which practical experience in Association brings 
out in a way to make them unhappy, and to lung 
even for the retirement of isolation as much as 
they had done for the privileges of Communism. 
And there is abundant grunnd for persons to be 
contented with the trials and discipline of isola- 
tion until God’s providence and their own pro- 
gress bring them up naturally to an entrance upon 
new conditions. When this takes place they will 
find themselves in the school, and their progress 
will be safe and prosperous in Communism. 

As you are a minister, we apprehend that sin- 
cere outspoken devotion on your part to the prin- 
ciples of Communism would cost you a loss of 
popularity with your denomination. Have you 
tried it? Yours truly, Tae Community. 


The Question of Free Love. 








A late number of the Tribune contains an arti- 
cle, two columns in length, from the pen of Ste- 
phen Pearl Andrews on the subject of Free Love. 
It is written with the usual vigor and remarka- 
ble power of expression for which Mr. Andrews 
is noted, and exhibits a fairness and candor 
which his opponents would do well to emulate, 
It isa scientific and philosuphical presentation 
of a question which must come before the public 
mind for investigation and discussion—for sober, 
enlightened thought and practical action. There 
is no use in trying to ignore Free Love, or to crush 
it with abuse and misrepresentation. The social 
relations of mankind are vital relations—they 
affect uur deepest interests. But there is a growing 
persuasion that the present social state 1s not to 
be the ultimate standard, and that a revolution is 
impending. And this persuasion ts held by men 
who are enlightened, refined; by those who have 
the fear of God before their eyes, and the best 
interests of mankind in their hearts. It is not 
enough that the institution of marriage has the 
aanction of hoary antiquity—or may have been 
the social code of sixty centuries; if it is an in- 
stitution: which pertains only to an imperfect 
etate, mankind in passing tu a higher and more 
perfect plane will naturally leave it behind. 

The following paragraphs form the concluding 
part of Mr. Andrews article, and will repay 
perusal. Premising the remark, that to become 
veritably human, the individual man, and human- 
ity collectively, must ‘ be born again’— born into 
the exercise of the religious nature, he says : 

{v. L. Pp. 

It is true, therefore, that nobody is really 
fitted for Freedom but those who are regener- 
ated in the trae sense of the term—that is ts 
say, those in whom there is developed a truly 
religious nature, having respect for every con- 
sideration of right which can press upon a hu- 
man conscieace properly illuminated by the 
intellect. It is true, however, on the contra- 
ry, that it is natwra/ for man, individually and 
aollectively, to be developed into this higher 
state. The second birth is as natural as the 
first. The state of grace is 2s much a state of 
nature as the so-called state of nature iteelf. 
It merely comes later, and by virtue of other 
causes, tot by any means excluding or depre- 
siating the exhortatious or miuistrations of the 
priest As it comes, it breaks the old 


bords which were adapted to the restraint of 


ions wholly unregulated from within and 
a. Freedom is, therefore, just a conse- 
quence of development, of which it then becomes 
& promoter and additional cause. 

While, therefore, men who are not wise are 
not titted for Freedom ; Freedom is, neverth>- 
less, requisite to make them fit. Freedom 

upon an individual or a people from 
without, before development progresses to the 
point of demanding it as a right, may prove a 
disaster , but the fact that the demand zs made 





THE CIRCULAR. 





and Freedom vindicated asa right, is itvelf a 
strong intimation of that development which 
will know how to profit by its use. 

It is not true, therefure, that nobody is entt- 
tled to Freedom except those who are fil/ed to 
apply it to its best uses. All men are entit ed 
to freedom to whom Freedom will furnish the 
means of further development, and who can 
make use of it with that moderation which 
shall guard them against encroachment upon 
the freedom of others. 

So, also, it is not true, on the whole, that the 
human race tends ‘* downward, aud not up” 
and will, therefore, employ Freedom for its 
own degradation, instead of its gradual eleva- 
tion toa higher plane. This is, nevertheless, 
temporarily and apparently true of undeveloped 
natures; and since undeveloped natures are, 
hitherto, the immense majority of mankiud, it 
is not strange that the seeming dangers of Free- 
dom should be terrifying to faithless and un- 
philosophical minds, nor that their alarm should 
be in precise proportion to their goodness of 
heart and devotion to the well-being of man- 
kind. They overlodk, in their appreheusive- 
ness, the operation of certain conservative 
principles which Nature provides. Firstly, 
while low natures tend, by their own gravita- 
tion. in Freedom. downward, and are numeri- 
cally the majority, superior natures tend up- 
ward in the same stmosphere, and are poten- 
tially superior. Secondly, which is an inference 
from the preceding statement, a higher principle 
in natu.e governs a lower, while seeming to be 
weaker than it. Thus intellect governs brute 
force, and men of thought govern those desti- 
tute of it, although wanting in equality of 
physical strength. And, finally, in pursuance 
of the same law, Leve governs Intellect; 
whence the weaker sex,in whom affection 1s 
dominant, tends ccnstantly to govern the 
stronger, one the preponderance of knowl- 
edge adversely. 

Hence the certainty that, in Freedom, the 
few superior natures will organize and exhibit 
a sample of hum n society of a type so infinite- 
ly more beautiful and attractive than any other 
which can exist in the midst ofa slavery im- 
posed by a majority of inferior natures, and 
gauged to the measure of constraint which ther 
te:] conscious of requiring, that the example 
alone will be a far more powerful corrective of 
the undeveloped mass ly‘ng beneath it than any 
arbitrary restraints whatever. What does hap- 

en under the operation of the Freedom of the 
Press, will happen under the operation of Free 
Love. At first, we have a preponderance of 
trashy, vulgar, aud unwholesome literature— 
whieb is, nevertheless, better than no literature, 
since it teaches the masses, who age on a level 
with it, the habit of reading, and prepares the 
way for a gradual elevation of taste on the part 
of some, and finally of all. Inthe midst of 
the general dcbasemert, a few superior writers 
would utter the still, small voice of refined 
taste and elevated views. From the fact that 
the people are free to read, and already can 
read, these find an audience among whom some 
few respond with appreciation. The few in 
time become many, and the many all. Thus 
Freedom, while it seemed to give rein to un- 
bridled licentiousness, was laying the founda- 
tion for the universal prevalence of purity and 
refinement. e 

Perchance it may be intelligently held here- 
after, in the same way, and in the bright light 
of anthropological science, that ‘‘ Free Lust,” 
even in it8 most revolting excesses, is a better 
thing for humanity than the foreed celibacy 
and passional starvation of Monks and Nuns, 
and of the hundreds of thousands of “ old 
maids” in Catholic and Protestant Christen- 
dom--the victims of a moral marasmus, which 
sbrivels the soul, and which admits of no alter- 
native but disgusting and solitary vice. 


The third and last grand objection to Amor- 
ous Liberty relates to the maintenance and 
culture of Children. This objection assumes 
that the isolated family offers the only mode of 
properly caring for offspring. The family, as 
now constituted is, in fact, a very hot-bed of 
selfishness, which, while it provides for one’s 
own children badly enough, permits the child- 
ren of others, equally good, to starve at one’s 
door with the comfortable assurance that the 
responsibility belongs with somebody else. A 

social revolution is soon to occur. In 
this generation, THe Prorie float in palaces 
upon their rivers and bays; in the next, they 
will Jive in palaces upon land. Then the nurs- 
ery will be a Unitary Institution, scientifically 

ized and adapted to the new social state. 
Let the reader refer, upon this subject, toa 
tract called “* The Baby World.” 

Finally, the words Free and Freedom are 
every where honored except _in the connection 
** Free Niggers,” ‘‘ Free Women,” ‘ Free 


Thinking” and. ‘Free Love.” They are 
scoffed at in these relations, because they stand | 





opposed to Tyrannies which are srill respect- 





able—Slavery, Marriage and the Authority of 
the Church. When Tyranny of all kinds 
shall have disappeared, Freedom of all kinds 
will be revered, and none will be ashamed to 
confess that they believe in the Freedum of 
Love. 
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TueDay. 
Lo! here hath been dawning 
Another blue day ! 
Think, wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 


Out of Eternity 
This new day is born: 
_ Into Eternity 
At night will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did, 

So som it for ever 
From all eyes is hid. 


Hiere hath been dawning 
Another blue day : 
Think, wi!t thou !et it 
Slip useless away ? 
(Carlyle. 





The Crinoline. 


We find in the last Home Journal the follow- 
ing cutting, but we think just criticism of the cur- 
rent female fashion. It is copied froma pen- 
ny tract published in England. The writer 
mentions the fact that Queen Victoria never pat- 
ronized the crinoline, and in fact discards it alto- 
gether. He makes a sad mistake, however, in 
classing the Bloomer costume with clam-shell 
bonnets; with this exception his vein of guod 
common sense and ridicule is refreshing : 


No one can deny that an evil of the great- 
est magnitude has for some time been making 
serious inroads into the health, morals, an 
happiness of this country, in the shape of an 
absurd and preposterous fashion, dignified with 
the incomprehensible designation of Crino.ine. 

This monstrous innovation, like a restless 
spectre, invades the domestic hearth, and stalks 
abioad in the streets—a gaunt and grisly phan- 
tom, whose ‘ boves are marrowle sx.’ 

If we walk along the public highway, we 
are frequently compelled tu stand on one side, 
or to step into the road, to permit it to pass; 
if we enter a church, we find it monopolizing 
the greater part of the pew; if we turn round 
the corner of the street, it rushes against us 
and nearly knocks us ff our equilibrium; if 
we ascend a flight of stairs, it descends like an 
avalanche upon us, so that we are compelled 
either to retreat into the landing, or fal; back- 
wards upon the mat ; if we visit the theatre, 
it surges before, behind, and on either side of 
us, 80 that we cannot either see or hear any- 
thing of what is performing on the stage, aud 
are well nigh suffocated into the bargain. 

Old women tottering on the verge of the 
grave. ensbrine their decrepit bones within it ; 
young children, not long released from the 
trammels of swaddling-clothes, jerk their little 
forms about in it; ugly women, pretty women. 
dark women, fair women, are all under the dia- 
bolical influence of CrinoLine 

Now of all the absurd things that ever ap- 
peared, this fashionable material is the most 
absurd ; so much s0, that no sensible woman 
would dare to have the hardihood to defend it 
The Bloomer costume, the contracted bonnet— 
hung on the last three back hairs—the high- 
heeled boots, and the bugle-falls, are mon- 
strosities that sink into positive insignificance 
by the side of this overwhelming nuisance. 


See! there is a short, stumpy woman of 
about forty-five, coming down the street -- 
What does she look like in the distance? Why, 
her body resembles a pin-cushion, and her 
head a pin stuck in it; or a watet-butt, with 
the handle of a broom peeping out at the top ; 
or an auimated humming-tor ; or a locomotive 
codlin ; or an inflated sack tied in a knot at the 
mouth; or anything, in fact, that can be con- 
ceived more ludicrous than another. Mark! 
the lady draws near; she evidently admires 
herself, and looks downwards with an air of 
supreme satisfaction There goes the precious 
crinolme—swing, swing, swob, swob, first back- 
wards, then forwards, then round about, then 
up and down, and finally ends with a jumble of 
all these movercents. A set of little boys see 
my lady coming and begin to scent fun.— 
‘ Crikey, ain’t she a full blown ’un Tom !’— 
‘ What time does the balloon go up?’ ‘* Who's 
your cooper?’ and several other impertinent 
queries are addressed by these wicked little 
boys to the inflated fema'e. Onward she goes, 
somewhat crest-fallen, it is trae, but not quite 
converted, and flatters herself with the contem- 
plation of the sensation she will cause when 
she reaches the purlieus of the West End. 


Now look in the opposite direction, and see 





that tall lady sailiug along in all the amplitude 






of skirt. What does she look like? A Jack-in 
-the-greer on stilts; a weeping-willow grafted 
on toa poplar; the Monument stuck into the 
dome of St. Paul’s, with the dume downwards , 
or any other bizarre conglomeration you can 
imagine. Onward she comes, against a violent 
gust of wind. See how she rocks to and fro, 
like a vessel in a sturm, keeping her perpendi- 
cular position wi h the greatest difficulty, and 
grasping hold of the railings as she pusses 
along, tu steady herself on her feet. 

Anon there comes very large lady, to whom 
nature has been extremely kind in awarding an 
amplitude of figure seldom seen. One would 
think that this lady would be satisfied with the 
amount of bulk tbat bad been apportioned her. 
But no such thing; with the waywaidness and 
blindness which the victims of faxhion are guilty 
of, she believes that adding to the extent of 
corporeal outline adds a charm to the already 
liberal possession boasted of. 

Aud now there comes the exact opposite of 
her who bas just passed ; a thm, very thin la- 
dy, somewhat maliciously called ‘ seragyy,’ 
without the slightest pretension to figure, and 
with no development worth speaking of. Be 
good enough to observe that the lady is, for 
purposes best known to berself, holding her 
dress several inches from the ground, and as 
she dors so, displays a fout aud sumething more 
of a pair of slender, shupeless legs, that con-, 
trast most oddly and unpicturesquely with the 
surrounding extent of skirts. 

Now, it is a most singular fact, and yet, 
nevertbeless, as true as it is singular, that each 
and ili of these females fancy that they look 
extremely fascinating in this ridiculous attire ; 
whereas it is plaiz to the dullest comprebension, 
that if it was their aim to make themselves up- 
pear as great Guys as possible, they could not 
goasurer way to wok. Which makes good 
the well-known couplet of the poet Burns :— 

‘ Oh that the gift some pow’r would gie’ us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us.’ 

Ts crinoline natural and in accordance with 
the precouceived und established notions of the 
beantiful ? Decidedly not. Who ever saw a 
sculptured or painted figure decked out in crin- 
oline ? Or if such were the case, would not all 
the jeers and sneers of the public be directed 
towards the monstrosity? ‘Thus far it is proved 
beyond doubt that crinoline is wnbecoming and 
giaceless instead of becoming and graceful 

Many of the male sex who are unacquainted 
with the mysteries of ludies* attire, have asked 
of what crinoline consists. For their enlight- 
eument, therefore, we explain that one of the 
materials worn under this name, consists chiefly 
of horse hair, with puffs inserted, and, at inter- 
vals, hoops of steel or cane. Another variety 
comprises a sort of skeleton framework of steel 
or wooden hoops, without any other material 
whatever. Now, to illustrate the absurdity of 
this latter form of garment we have only to 
suppose that a pretty, well-built house, that 
gives every satisfaction to the occupant, and 
pleases the passer-by, has suddenly placed 
around it a scaffulding, wath a view of ornament- 
ing and beautifying the building. Surely 
everbody would laugh such a proceeding io 
scorn; and by the very same rule, a woman 
encasing herself in this framework of wood or 
steel, does absulutely raise a scaffolding about 
a superstructure formed after the beautiful laws 
of nature. 

Now, it is very easy to imagine the amount 
of discomfort and inconvenience of wearing a 
garment that bristles around the person when 
walking, and which, upon sitting down, offers 
an amount of resisting furce positively paintul. 
Imagine the cold currents of air to which the 
body is subjected, and the clouds of dust that 
are swept up into the clothes by means of this 
unvatural contrivance. Think of the rheuma- 
ti-ms, colds, cramps, and colics thereby caused. 
Ney, the evils are not confined to these simple 
and specific maladics—-consumption, that foe to 
youth and beauty, is doubtlessly encouraged by 
this insidivus ally ; aud many is the fair form 
wrecked, many the sweet spirit snatched away, 
many the homes made sorrowful, many the 
husbands bereaved and lovers left broken-heart- 
ed, many and many an early grave filled with 
the victims of Crino.ine ! 








Luxury.—I am no advocate for meanness 
of private habitatioo. I would fain introduce 
into it all magnificence, care, and beauty, 
where they are possible ; but I would not bave 
that useless expense in unnoticed fineries or for- 
malites ; cornicing of ceilings and grainings of 
doors, and fringing of curtaius, me thousands 
of such things, which have become foolishly 
and apathetically habitual—things on which 
common appliance hang whole trades, to which 
there never belonged the blessings of giving 
one ray of real pleasure, or becoming of the 
remotest or most contemptible use—things 
which cause half the expense of life, and des- 
troy more than half:its comfort, manliness, re- 
spectability, freshneas, and facility. — Ruskin. 
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